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Evidence accumulatmj ai the incenection of^rlhood itudiei and media 
srudJes suggests ctttt)(iS developmental!)^ beneficial ht prU to engage in 
the creation of self<ipreasive media (Blair et al* 2010: Kearney 2006: 
Moscowia arid Carpenter 2014; Vargas 2009)* Studies examining pri-<erw 
tered media literacy and production programs deaoibe spaces in which girls 
with women mentors cridcally evaluate medta. develop producaion skills, 
and create media imbued widi girls' voices* Pr^rams like these can foster 
an engaged dtezanship among participating girU (Caron 2011)* 

The educational programs discussed in chis literature ofien operate out^ 
side of formal sdiool structures: the panicipants meet outside school hours. 
oAen not on school grounds, and the programs are not led by sdiool per^ 
sonnet* But there are also sdiool^sponsoced and curricular seraings in which 
girls can use media to dewlop and eaercise their voices and practice civic 
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tfifkffifMnx. Om ichool siib)ecc suicable co providing fud) a platform u 
jourrulism^ ai are related co<urrKular and e&tracurricubr handi^n active 
flea like d)e production ofchetchool newap^>er» yt%sbock» or r>ewswebaite. 

This article preseitra forntal^ schocl^spootored journalism education 
pr^rams at a potentially valii^)le ^imperfect setting fot the developmer^c 
of prls" voicet and their civic engagement Civic engagerrsent encompataet 
the actions citisens co participate in tociet)^ including advocating for 
social change, contributing curse and resources to civic o^aniaations^ and 
voting ^Ktdisciiss che nature arsd ideal ouccomes ofschool^porssored jour^ 
nalism education and Gcplain the l^al Iramewotk supports resoictiorss 
on student expression. We (hen present survey daca that illustrates (hac 
journalism education can nurture girls' sense of civic engagemeiu^ bu( also 
that school officials cAen impede girls horn realeing journalism education's 
tuQ pocencial. 


loumalram Educadon 

There are valid reasons for establishing ouc^f school, prl^fbcused media 
literacy and media production programs Girls who partiopace in ojt^if^ 
school programs may be more willing co etpress themselves wichin these 
pr^rams than in conventional classroom sectings By Amctioning outside 
school s oil cm res»these programs avoid che in^school norms char ofccu mar^ 
ginalise adolescent ^rk like» for ccample. ceadiers' oucsise focus on disrufH 
rive boys and the etpecr a dcn that girU aec nicely, ulend)^ and obediendy 
(Brown I99S). Such programs rmy be especially beneficial for girls from 
disadvantaged and immigrant bacl^roiinds whose economic and culmral 
alienation m^ complicate the developmenc ofwell^int^raced self idmtities 
and sdf^presions (Brown 199t: Mann 2004; Vargas 2009). Out^-school 
pr^rams also allow facilitators greater pedagogical freedom than do school 
sponsored sectings {Moscowie and Carpenter 2014)i perhaps resulting in 
mere authentic relarionships between girls and cheir mentors 

Formal four nalism education, howewr. a ko offers a unique environment 
that can affirm ptis eaperiences^ help girls critically evaluate and produce 
media, and nurture girls' dvic engagemenc Because foumatUm education 
u incorporated within the US education system^ ic enfoys insticucional su(h 
port in manyschooU. including being aliccaced designated te^hers^ instruct 
tional space^ and technol^y: each year thousands of girU in the United 
States participase. More than 90 percent of secondary schools in che United 







Scat& ofiVr curricula or escra^urricular Journ^tun opporrurudes^ ajid 
approximuel)^ 16 pmencofUS srudene in grades 10 co 12 nke joumalisn 
chM» cr produce mdenc new» publicaucns or digicd meda (Bobkowild 
ec a 1 2012. 2017). While whice itudenn Are more liluly chan non^whice 
rrudencato pa rricipAie in forced! c Journal km prograrru. chereare r>o racial 
or echnk dkerepanoes in emcurricular joumalirm program participacion 

(Bi^owaki er at. 2017). 

Many scudents enter Journalism chrough ael^-selection^ aiming to 
develop their apricude for aelf<fpreasion. wriringi or engagemenc While 
sorT>e scudeno rmy pursue Joumalkm &c che bendic of cbeir college appli^ 
catioru or application portfolios^ many have less insoumencal mortvariona 
(Lighcman and Hoechsmann 2014). Former pardcipanca in one ouc^f^ 
school journalism program recalled being modvaced by che abiliey to eAm 
d^ange by writing to a la^ audience about isaues and ideas chat maccered 
to them (Lightman and Hcechsmann 2014). Narional US data shows chac 
sru^ntswbo end up participating in journalisn atari outwiih higher grades 
and higher sdf^efficacy in Engluh^ and some aae also more imolwd in school 
^rvicies dian non^Joumaluts (Bobkowski ec al. 2017). 

In numerKal cerms» Journalism classrooms are dominaied by pris and 
women. National US figures show char in che graduating daas of 2004^ 66 
perceiu of high school Jounuliscs wre female and diat» accounting&r ocher 
taccorSi female students were rwice as likely to cake Journalism as cheir male 
counterpart (Bobkowsid et al. 2017)* Journalism teachers also tend to be 
frmalei wish a or 4:1 female^tt^male ratio among them {Dwrak et al. 
19^: Filak etal. 2009). There k considerable potential^ therefore^ &r jour^ 
nalkm classrooms co consirtuie the educational environments chac Brown 
(1996) envkiens^ in which girls' etpressions are valued and validaced by 
frmale authority figures. 

Alchough some research characterises student Journalism as merely 
depicting and perpetuacing high school rituals and rices of passage like 
dances and sports {HofEnan 2005)i high school journalkts can use cheir 
media co address consequendal issues, and thus learn how to become 
engaged dcisens chrough che use of medi^ Journalism education can pr^ 
mote che development of media^fbeused civic skills thac coostirute whac 
et pens have called civic communicadon compecence and digital profit 
ciency (J^^tis 2009c Shah et al. 2009). Research shows chat srudent jour^ 
nalists idendiy service to cheir peers about issues chat matter co them as an 
impomnt element of cheir Joumalisdc work (Clark and Monserrate 2011* 
429). Joumalkm classrooms can serve as safe spaces in which srudencs iderw 
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nff issiM rhac mamr co cbem. become eduoced cn che^e iiSM^ diicu&s 
them with cbeir peer» and ceacben^ and learn how co communkace dlec^ 
tively ahouT them co cbe broader commonicy (Oscman 201)). Journalisck 
work sdmulace^ the didactic pracdces (haci according co dvic education 
efpercsi efiecdvely fbscer anidenc^' civic habiG and oriencadonc (Gibaon 
and Levine 200)). These include discussions of current issues and events, 
engagemenc in service learningi contribudng to how a sd^ool functions^ 
and participating In ^mocrack processes. Research sboivs taking jcur^ 
nalhm in high school is rehted co civic engagemenc beyond high school, 
wich former high school journalises voting more often m their lace ceens 
and 20s chan chose srudenn who did noc journalkm (Bobkowski and 
MUlet 2016). 

WhJe journalism education can address Caron!s call for media^maldng 
programs to help girls become "citiaons despice cheir unachieved legal st^ 
tus as minors^ (201 It 7S)» potential ofeen goes unrealised because 
school officials can limit whac scudencs communicace about in school^ 
sponsored media 


Legal Barriers to Ideal lourrulism education 

Scudents' alrilicy to communicace freely about che copies chey deem impor^ 
tanc stands ac che core of how journalism education conoibutes co civk 
dcvdopmenc. The issues thatsrudeno find important to calk about toda^^ 
wartime concerns^ ccauality. drug use and so on^^cho che issues thac 
sparked past lidgation and concribuced co the current legal precedent on 
srudenc speech in the United States 

While professional journalists in che United Scares enjoy robust corw 
sticutional protection^ the countrys Supreme Court has chipped any ac 
the proceeden ic initially afforded rtudenc speech in the 1969 landmark 
case Tinker Dti MMfs SnbW Dtit. {hereafter called Tiokef). The case 
oripnasedwhen middle school siblings Mary Beth and John Tinker and a 
friend wore bands cfblack cloth on cheir sleeves to sdiool to signify their 
resistance to the Vietrtam mt. Despite the face char there wre no recorded 
disrupcions such as hcsdlides or confroncacions in response co these arrrw 
bands, che school board suspended the students undera hastil^^pa&sed poL 
icy forbidding che wearing of black armbands in Des Moines schools. 
When che case reached che Supreme Court. Justice Abe Fortas» writing for 
the ma|oriry. penned the oft^repeaced paean to student speech righest **Ic 
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can hafdly be rhac either scudenu or ceadiers shed cheir cdtutici^ 

rional ri^u co freedom of speech cr ecpression ac che schoolhcuse jace^ 
(TrnArr f $NS9! 506). Fortas arocubted a cw^pait cesc chai would neceadute 
the findirtf c(, firac. an actual disruption resulting from the speech acc. 
and. second, a macerial disrupdon of normal discipline and operation of 
the sd^ool. 

This permissive environment for student speech did r>or last. La 1986. 
in Sch^ Dcmcf st which raised the question of actual innu« 

endo in schooh and in 2005i in the '*Bcng HiTs for Jesus^ case (Afarsr t< 
FHden^k)^ rdiich dealt with che alleged encouragement of drug use. the 
Court allowd administrators wide btrtude m censoring student ctpreaion 
However, ic was in 1986 chac che Coun came down with arguably che mcsc 
dcvastacing opinion for studenc speech freedom. In 199S» in 
Scho^Dtu. V AaMwcitt (hereafur referred to as/^srfuoe^. che Court said 
that ic within admiruscraaive power co puU arcScles ftom asrudenc newr« 
paper ifadministraocn deemed chem possibly problemacx Srudent reporter 
Cashy Kuhlmeierand rwo ocher female )oumaiistswroce a rw^p^e spread 
in cheir high school newspaper dealing with divorce and ceen pregnancy 
The principal felt that the articles were inappropriate for Haaelwood Ease 
High School readers and ordered them removed ^m che paper. Justice 
Byron Whice^ supporung the sd^ool adminisncion^ wrote for che Coun* 
*(Ejducacors do not offend che First Amendment by Gtercising editorial 
concTol over che style and contenc of student speech in schcol^ponsored 
eapreaaive accivicies so long as their accions axe reasonably related to leptK 
mate pedagogical concerns^ 1968: 275)> Adminiscracors^ then, 

caa censor school-sponsored publKacions at will as long as chose censorial 
actions advance **l^rimace ped^ogical concerns.*" 

Thus, rwo legal cescs for scudonc speedi procection ctist in an uneasy 
reiaiionship: Tlttktr, in which chere misstbe a proven relarionship between 
any school disrupcicn and che allegedly offending speech, and 
in whidi adrrunistratim is given gieai leeway in determining the approprK 
aceness of on^ampus student media products as long as cheir decisions are 
reasonably tied to pedag^ical concerns Laws in ten rtates (Arkansas Ca^ 
ifbrnia. Colorado^ lllincts. lowa« Kansas. Or^^. Marylaisd. Massachusetts, 
and Notch Dakota)^ and in che Dtstrkc of Columbia ai&rd 7hiibr4evel pr^ 
tections to student journalists. Buc research in Californian schools shows 
that some sdi 00 1 offidals continue to prevent srudens from publishing st^ 
ties on certain copies despite the state law chat prohibits such restraincs 
{Am seer 2006). 
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Whil£ rhe Rnc Ammdincnc and its asMciaced ri^ha are uniqitf to the 
Uaiced States^ incernationally. A/Dcle 13 of the 1990 UK Convention on 
the RJ^ca of die (CRC) gives diildien the '*rreedom to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas of all kinds * subject to regulation for 
**respect of the rights or reputations of others*" and *the protection of 
national security or of public order ... or of public health or morals'" 
(United Nations Human Rights Commission 1990* n.p.). The treaty thus 
blends the sweeping encouragement for student e:^ression outlirsedin 
ibfwith the concerns about morality and safety that diaractercze thei&aeA 
ruling Even without formal laws che treaty s 196 radfying nations do 
haw legal |mtection in place and could adopt additional protections under 
the CRCk ambit {the United States is a signatory but ha^ not ratified the 
treaty) but it is undear if any counsies have done so> particularly m the 
contest of youth joumalkm. 

While the value of journalism educadon for civic develo|ment lies in 
scudents* ability to wice thdr ideaa^ legal contccrs that allow school admirw 
istrators and teachers to curtail srudenc speech journalism's full cmc 
potential. 


GirU^ Voccea in Htgh Sdiool Jourf>alism 

While many girls enroll in formal journalism education^ research thus for 
has not examined the extent to which girls aim to use student media to 
address civic^oriented issues, and if they do. hew successtiil they are in 
doing so Some evidence suggests chatrtudenc media focuses primarily on 
siereocypical high school events and rituals {Hoffman 2005)i and chus civic 
issues may not be a priority for studenc journalists. Therefore, the firsc 
research question we idd r ry wich the data collected for chis study is chis* 
Do female high school Journalists idendfy dvic isst^s for coverage m their 
student media^ We also con^der diree realities related to prb* journalism 
and freedom of expression for which we opected to find evidence in 
the data 

Firsti girU may be more likely than boya to identiiy issues and topics 
dtti discomfort for dieir teadiers and admintstrasors. and thus be mote 
likely to be asked not to cover some issues in che student medi^ As Brown 
and GiQigan (1993) observoi the eiperiences and points of view diat a^^ 
lescent prlswanc to articulate often un^rmine patriarchal norms and struc^ 
tures. Girls also tend to bt more eng^ed in thdr sdiools than boys (Fddman 







and Maipiko 2007)^ and m they my Kave a clearer iir>dencand(ng of (he 
ichcol'r iasuea^ iricluding conceiuioui onea. that should be addmsed puln 
liciy. Giris' noises and voices tend so be regulaced more stricdy than chose 
of boys (Gordon 2006). Ve hypochesiced fisu^ therefore^ that school 
employees disproportionately silence frmale srudenc journaliso. 

Second, w predicced that among (he scudeno who are told noc (o dis« 
cuss certain issim in cheir media^ prls are more likely than boys co ^quiesce 
because girls ase less confident than boys in how teachers evaluate cheir sel^ 
etpression. Girk cend co bemoreinteresced chan boys in plewngcheir ceadw 
ers m writing assignmencs (Cleary 1996). Giris also appear co lose more 
confidence chan boys in (hdr writing ability and» unlihe boys» cend not to 
overscace their writing skills (Lee 2013i ^ares and Valiance 1999)^ Admirw 
iscrasors' or ceachers* requests not co discuss something m (he media may 
t^ into 0 iis insecurities ahouc having cheir selfieapression r^ectetL 

Finally, we considered che issues teadsers and school adminiscracors 
are most likely co adc (heir srudenc )ournalis(s co avoid. Prior research showed 
that school officials object to concent (hat can cause dhcord in che school 
communicy, includir^ divisive policiol and social isst^ arid nories (has may 
rdlectnegadwHyon theschoofs employees (fercumple, school policies and 
loting athletic ceams)» or student behaviors (such as teen set arid drug use) 
(Filakecal. 2009^ Nelson 1974). We opecced to learn duisrudent journalists 
would continue co be asked noc to cover these copio. Since prior research 
has not considered whecher girls are more tihely than boys to be not to 
cover specific copies^ we also examirwd chis question in our analysis. 


Survey of High School lournalirts 

lo assess whether our predictions abouc girls' voices in school |oumal« 
ism were accurace^ we conducted a survey of high school journalises as (He 
one-day journalism workshops chac were held across a southeascern US state 
in (all 2015« The workshops were sponsored by a statewide organczacSon chac 
supports high sdiool Journalism through education and recognition pr^ 
grams Four ofthe workshops were hosted on college campuses and one was 
hosted ac a media company. All study procedures were approved by (he 
human rtd^ects comminee at our home innirution 

Of the 461 high school Journalists responding to (he survey; 561 {7S 
percent) were frmale and 100 (22 percenc) were male. Thb approximates 
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the |fnml compc&rida of hi^h idiool joum^hsm ckjses dcrod che Uoited 
Scales (Bobkow^ ec at. 2017). 

Other chan whether they idenriiied as male or female^ w did nor ask 
scudencs to disclose demographic infbrrrutioiv Our survey consisted of only 
tW quest!oar char addressed our focal concerns reasoned dttt asking 
&r minimal identifying information muld encour^errudencs to write carw 
didly about sensitive copies. Attendance information from the sponsoring 
orgarueation ruggescs that the attending sdiools represenced diverse popu^ 
ladons from across the state. Of the 19 schools attending she largesc 
shop^ for inscancei 16 schools were public aod $ prtvace; 11 schools were 
located in cities and suburbs^ 3 in mid^te and small towns» and 5 in rural 
areas. Owrall. chese schools' racial and ethnic compositions and their sn^ 
denu socioeconomic backgrounds {measured by eligibilicy &r free or 
reduced^prsce lundi) approtimated the demographics of the stacek srudenc 
population (National Center for Education Statisdes. n.<L). 

In addition to asking about che respondents to self identify ss either 
&male or male, the survey ^gl^^ &ur quesdons: 

(1) V1u<)o\pofoo( ic$\i6 0 f ri>c^id be dvused nyMU s^doM meda? 

(i) be 0 v nJd by j sdweJ er?\piflyee not to dicos j ope or (Sie o> 

)wrfU^eoi foedia? 

(3) Hfve ym T^ninoA froo dijcotsog j topic or itM m foor sbderx medu 

b e qm e yo^ ajtddpattd a necdon hori> d>e 

(4) Vhai ^fe the topto or kioe due foo ^re oot to doctis. or tofninoA 

{?Dr?vd»c\urio|. in foor wdoM otodut 

coded the opemended responses to the lirsc and fourth quesdons 
71>e first question was based on our incereet in whether or not the issues thac 
srudeno wanted coated in thdr media were civks^orienced Ve reasoned 
thac any suberanrtve iacue can teadi journalism students about using media 
6x civic purposes, bur chere is less opporrunicy for civic lessons when 
studencs cover only routine school evoits like dances and sporting evenc. 
^^thus coded as rmcr^rf^wdresponses to the first question chat dealc with 
issues outside of r^ular school events. Wc identified 55 unique issue cate* 
gories in students' responses to the fourth question and then matched them 
to the two broad categories of censured mident speech identified in prior 
research (thatis^ dlvuive current issues and topiG tittc cast sdiool emplo^^es 
or students in a negarive light). One coder coded all of che re^onses to the 
two quescronn To escablid) incercot^ reliability^ a second coder double<oded 
15 petcenc of the responses^ arriving ac an ^reemenc race of 97 percent for 
the first question and 100 percent for the fourth question. 







Survey Pindings 

Tht surveys mules supported (he notioa dut girU who parcicipace in 
school Journ^ism wane to cover issues in their media that can promote 
their civic development. Of the iit |irls who anewred the tirer question. 
72 percent {n s 243) identified topics beyond the stereotypical content of 
school rsewspapers and)eajbooks For instance^ reflectin| both che service 
and civic6^>rieneed nature of )oumalism» one girl wrote that her student 
media should cover **(t)opics people will be interested in» but it is important 
to discuss topics ouoide of the reader's com&rt tone to inform (the readers] 
of current events.'' Arsother girl illustrated the potential of student media 
to boost her fellow scudeno' political development: she wrote that her 
media should cover *(p]residen(ial candidates and the upcoming election: 
how teens can make an impact on politics." These responses illustrate that 
studenc journalism can help foster girls' civic voices. Girls were slighdy 
more likely than boys to idencily civics^>rienced topics (65 percent of boys 
did so)» but a chi-square test showd chat this gender difference was not 
starisdeaUy ^gnificant (X^(0 - 1^7^ p - 19]^ 

More than a third of die student journalists in this survey (58 percent. 
V 8 174) indicated that they were cold to regain from dsscussng some issue 
in their school media. As we predicted, a greater proportion of frmale sn^ 
dents (41 percent) chan male students (28 percent) was told by a school 
employee co refrain from discussing some issue or co|mc in their school 
media A chi^quare cesc confirmed char was a stadscically significant 
di&rence 1x^(1} s 5^14/^ .02). 

had predicted char among the students who were cold by a school 
employee co refrain from discussing some issue or topic in their school 
media female students would be more likely co acquiesce than male scu« 
denes. Indeed. 68 percent of female srudencs as opposed to 64 percent of 
male students who were asked to refrain fiom an issue actually refrained 
fiom discussing It in cheir studenc media. A chx^squaie test again confirmed 
that this was a scaiutically dgnificanc difference (X^(l) s I 0 J 6 ,/ s .001]. 

Table 1 preaenc a list ofthe iacues and topics chac more chan 1 percent 
of che cespondencs said they were unable to cover in thdr medi^ As in prior 
studies, student journalises wre adted not to divislw political and 

social issues^ including the legalizacon ofmarjjuaoa (16 percent). andLGBT 
issues and gay marriage () 5 percent). Nearly one in 10 srudencs (9 percent) 
said chat they could not cover issues chat were generally concroversial^ chat 
might offends upset, disturbs be Ittjmful^ tot^hy. orsencittve. Students were 
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Tftble I: Topks Scuil^ncjoum^lkts Were Ibid No< to Oscim or Relnin 
from Dtsciis&ijig in the Snidenc Medk 
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also told f>ot to cowr stories chac suggested the sd^ool^s employees or sru« 
dents were somehow d^wed. These included storks discus^n^ mental health 
and suicide {8 percent)^ sex ajid pregnancy (4 percent) dress code poLicses 
(4 percenc)^ aod teachers acting inappropriately () percent). 

The following verbatim responses from girl Journalists illusme the 
rescrsctions with which chey contend: 

Ve an adnd to c^ain hm vty ope thu would tbad o^ion l^u 

00 oursdiool fven tfltk hooot jrtd irepoftaie 

TAo^aboura/tythiftgidyoui,—fleetoiiAjfCT thuoufnsoe)^fDMc 
noficf TJto o higb doohi abocoDn. politio). 

We ^n tdd not to owumv aAf cf oof jdJetic toajv los/ig 
We an a&ked o rot olb aboueseiots copio lito suxidas aod arandertu 
We^n ailcod to not wno abou<theCor>Uente flag 
Weoennotto^iftn AotfiavkafdMl toi ihuvculd rube tbesdieoi loch 
We jdlaiJioJ hom^tftito^abotft aA)duo| diat n^ubed asonyuoty* )o cae wo 
wveaAad to n>^ oaot& 

In alh there were r>o statistically sign its cant differences in the propomons of 
girls and boys who were told r>ot to discuss specific issues. 


Discuasion 

Ead) year thousarids of girls in the United States take journalism and pr^ 
duce student media in schooUsponsored journalism programs. Student 
newwooms can nurture girls' voices and media<entered dvic sltilb^ much 
like the out^f-achool media literacy and media^making programs 
eral prihood scholars have written about {Blair et al. 2010^ Kearney 2006; 
Mcscowio and Carpenter 2014: Va^as 2009). Our study confirms chat girl 
joumaluts their journalism serioudyand^ based on che topo and issues 
they identify &r coverage in their media, chdr journalism education supports 
their civic development. Most of the giris who participated in our survey 
said chat they want to cover issues ofimportance chat matter to their refers 
It IS through the Gtplcration and articulation of substantive isues 
dent Journalises can develop the skills and dispositions support their 
civic participation beyond high school. 

Our study also shows»unfortunately^ ihatgirl^ Gcperiences in Journalism 
offen echo their eiperiences in ocher classrooms where their p^nc of view 
are sidelined and thrir enthusiasm &r self Gtpresrion extinguished (Brown 
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I99S: Brown and GiUigan 199))^ Gordon (2006) recount the di^ihing 
eipwience of cwo girls in a math dass taping cheir mouchs dosed to graphs 
kall)^ symbolise their of opporrurury co speak. Our survey ahom chac 
school officials are more likely (o suppress girls' voices chan boys' ar>d chac 
giik are rrvore Lkdy to comply whoi asked to rdrain from addreasng specific 
issues or copies. Despice ic potential to serve as a mning ground lor girls' 
setf<ipression and rrsedjxencered civic engagemenc. in many cases jour^ 
nalism is used to perpetuate the fencing of giri^ 

The issues >haf administratora and teachers prevent scudenc journalises 
from covering today have changed little in more than 40 years (Nelson 
1974): chis reflects a lackofdevelopmenc in officials' pedagogical approach 
toward Journalism education. Ic ^ipears >haf adminiscraton and teachers 
pr^cscudenc media to highlight only the positives about cheir sd)ools thus 
serving as the sdiools' public relations mouthpiece {Thomas 1995)^ 

Our survey shows that by choosing censorship»school offidals misavaliH 
able epportunidesto hdp cheir studencs eiplote and understarid better sorrie 
of che key of che day Ln the months and years pnot to this survey che 

prolesMonal media covered the decrlminaliraiion of medicinal arid re^e* 
asional marijuana in several states, bur 16 percent of studenc joumlists in 
our survey reported being uruble to address this topic in thdr studenc media 
Similarly while che Suprerrie Court's endorsement of same* sea marriage wv 
one of che central news stories the summer prior co cur survey 15 percent 
of the studenc joumlists in our survey said they could noc report on same* 
see marri^e or discuss LGBT issues in their medi^ The approach that these 
srudents' sdiod offidals cock shorKircuits Journalism's capacity to instiQ 
in srudena dvic communication competencies. 

We peeler to treat our lesulo as a call to action racher chan as a forecast 
of continued disparate treatmenc of girls in journalism educadon. Both 
research and past history suggest chat girls will contint^ to fight &r thdr 
voices to be heard. The l^al f a se st in this area demonstrate censorship 
u suff^ed by srudents reamed Cachy and Mary Bech» and thacsome of them 
fight against il Journalism Education Asodadon's (2016) National High 
School Jourrealist of che Year award similarly demonstrates prk' resilience* 
aU che winners between 2010 and 201and in many previous yvars. haw 
been female. Far from being victims^ these women, and countless others, 
continue their daily battles against being ^lenced and/or censored. 

Girls may redaim cheir voices in ocher ways less likely to invite admirw 
istradve surveillance induding through aines and online sites. As Gordon 
pomes outi silencing in one area can al y^ open up a space "where girls can 
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concmtraee . on eduocionil ^Aic^cmcut or on (heir own hs)X^&M^ 
(2006: 7). Moroni)^ do we nor condone cbe silencir^ofgirl^ we »dj>owl« 
ed^ chac girir have ererdaed and redain>ed their ability ro apeak in places 
cucaide of jcumlJam. Girlaare ako no( afraid ro ccpreaa themaelvea online: 
adolescent girls are (he largest dmographjc of bk^gen (Davia 2010)» and 
they also use their coUecdona on the online bulletin board Pincecest ro 
eapreas (hdr idenrides (Almjeld 2015)^ 

We call on ^rlhood scholars to provide better ounach ro )oumaltm 
educators That have we learned from out-of-school media programs chat 
educators should be applying in school-sponsored journalism classrooms^ 
Whac is ic about aines^ for example. empowers girls, and how can chat 
be transferred to journalism comses^ Conversely what journalssdc tech¬ 
niques could be incorporated in sine production to assist prb in getting 
their voices heard^ 

We hope to readi mere than an American journalism education audi¬ 
ence with this researdi. This study is about the great potential for ^Ming 
women internaiionaUy to berreTrt from doing aces of journalism. Whether 
these acts take place in sdiool. after school, in stand-alone newspaper courses 
or as part of English or social studies curricula* the research shows aburw 
dandy how much girls can |mfi( from speaking and writing about issues of 
importance to rhem wichout f^r of adminsrtradve recriburim As noted 
earlier, the Convention on the Rights of the Child indudes che right to speak 
thus indicacing chat it is a right important enough to enumerate. The &ct 
that today we e:^ress concern about che sJendng of girls should grw edu¬ 
cators pause to ceviiit (he ways in which cheir acdons speak to these students. 

Peda^^ea that take into account a feminist perspective are wdcome. as 
Iroutman suggests, to *tnove feminism* via pniagrTgrral ^)proaches. back into 
thechstroom* thus rendering rt transparent and fully applicable todassroom 
populations across disciplines*' (201 h 145) While Troutman applies her 
inquiry to media Irtffacy (heidea of a feminist ped^ogical approadi to jour¬ 
nalism educabon carris with it the potoutal to empower prls by makir^ ruse 
dttt they are heard and read on an equal fbocsng with chdr male dassmases 
Feminist sdiolar hooks cudines in her ^Kly tided took. 7faeiHt$£ 0 Tfowgm: 

^ Prochcf <^Avaa(pur* the importance of a radical* critical, and 
inclusive chstroom chat allows all to speak and be heartL She points our that 
teadiir^is per&rmaove* and chat those perlbrmancs **serve as a catalyst that 
(alk eseryone to become more and more eng^ed* to become actrve parties 
pants in learning^ {II) Allowing girls to choose concroversial topio to 
discuss in (heir own voices encour^es (heir actrve panidpation. 
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Mcreover. girls do noc sul&r b<ing siknc^ only in the United States 
This kind of srasm is a global phenoiMncn. For comploi Gordon^s (2006) 
scudy of giHs' noise and voice evaluated the behavior of Finnish students, 
and Gilben (19S9) &cused on AusnlJa and die UK as wU as on the United 
States. Tch andLecnardeOi (201?) took a global look at cultural constraints 
on worrwn leaders in 32 counoies in a study chat suggests that to be consid^ 
ered a leader an individual must both self<ategori£e as a leader and be 
viewed as sudi by others. Charisma and incellecc were two defining Actors 
of leaders^ and both rei^uire that women who aspire to leadership be heard 

Our study's limitaiions include the single^scate nature of our sample, 
the workshop setting within which we administered the survey and the small 
number of^uesdoru w Our findings would benehc from che inclu^ 
sion of students horn other states. Student pournalists in some states enjoy 
greater legal speech protections chan do students in our survey and Journal 
ism teacher requirements difi^ among states. Also» our findings may haw 
di&red if we had administered the survey in schools rather than at mrk^ 
shops. It is possible that the scudencs and teachers who attended the mrk^ 
shops are engaged in journalism at a level that is above averse, and that this 
resulted in views cfttc do not represent those ofawrage Journalism students 
Rnally. although oursurvey quesdons coveredour interests and pcedicdons. 
a greater number of quest ions would have cllered a richer conterc for under^ 
standing pri Journalists' et periences. 

Conclusion 

leaw to furure research questions of how girls' actirudes and tendencies 
relate to their ideas for Journalistic cover^e» and the extent to which 
iojunciions affect their subsequent engagement in Journalism. Weluve lit^ 
de data abouc what the actual implications of being told not to cover some* 
thing in the student media are. OnepossilHlicy is that girls get disillu^oned 
and leave journalism. a possibility that aligns with the absence of women 
in professional Journalism leadership roles (Griffin 2014). Alternatively, 
rilenced girls may become motivated to assert their rights. High school 
journalists fttve a more inclusive understanding of the Fine Amendments 
tree-speech rights than their peen who do not take journalism (Daucrich 
ec aJ 2008). possibly resulting from the n^otiadons journalism stu« 
dents undertake between what chey want to covor and what they are 
allowed to cover by school ofiiciak. 
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Ccntocu^ quMiofu also deserve greacer scrutiny in Axcure work, 
including whether adviser and administrator characteristics and ccperience 
rrurter in the level of procection chat girl )oumatists recerve. and how besc 
to communicate wich chese adults abcuc che value of girl journalises^ voices 
Ricuiereseand) also may consider isues of incersectionalicy Our short survey 
asked only the sex of the partKipano but undoubtedly ether background 
^cs such as race or edinicicy. Ivnity soci^-economiG^ sccual orientation^ 
and gender idenoty for instance^ as well as their immigrant status {if diJs u 
applicable) shape )oung journalists' airtonomy and how diey respond to 
ir^uncDons on their eipression. 


PKn%tOtMfWsaiihmsMt?tc(t^ In duVTiUlimADeriWhiteSchoo 
of JotirnJum and Maas Conununlcariotte, UnJversIry of Kaiuas Hb 
research ^uses on ielbroiatJofi rlurifig in rodal media, medb uses and 
<&ctsifbor^ adolescents andeme^bgadiJtSi and rttident Jouriulw^ 

CeNQlfi BaiMAS is Aasodaie ProAaior and News and la/brmatJon Track 
Chair in che WQlUns Alien Vbite School ofjoutaaJueti and Mass Com« 
munkaiioru, UaJverslfy of Kansas Her research fbctiws on nwdJa law, 
paftkulaHr sebohstk |outna])mt and laav and medu etbk& 
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